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Wonderful Detail, Definition and DEPTH 
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use them more or less—usually more—for entertainment rather 
than for instruction. 


vs: 80 per cent of schools now having motion picture projectors 


A large majority of other schools which have decided to install “visual 
equipment” plan as their first purchase a motion picture projector—not a 
stereopticon. 


Conclusion—the chief purpose sought and served by a motion picture 
projector in schools today is entertainment rather than instruction. 


(The above statements hold for the many thousand schools already 
covered by the Questionnaire being circulated by this magazine. Approxi- 
mately the same facts are probably true for the country as a whole.) 

This conclusion is interesting—to some it may be startling—but we 
think it is just about as.it should be. Some schools seem to have an uneasy 
conscience about the matter and are moved to call it “instructional enter- 
tainment.” Since practically everything the eye sees is or can be instruc- 
tional, the expression is rather a truism. Such a feeble attempt at justi- 
fication is both unimpressive and needless. Other schools declare frankly 
that their projectors are used for clean, wholesome entertainment; that it 
is hopeless to get enough real educational film to keep them going, and 
that even this film, when obtainable, is so little co-ordinated with school 
work that one risks making a pedagogical hodge-podge of the whole course 
of study. We find this quite satisfactory and complete justification for a 
motion picture projector in schools. 


A movie machine should be installed promptly in every school, pri- 
marily for entertainment purposes. Enough suitable film is available for 
such a purpose. The conventional arguments fully justify the move: 
entertainment has a legitimate part in school life as in any other life; and 
school movies can serve in many localities as an offset to or wholesome 
substitute for the theatrical exhibition, for parents as well as for the 
children. 


The great argument, however, is plainly this—finances. The “shows,” 
with any kind of common-sense management, will pay for themselves, 
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pay for the projector, and finally pay for a stereopticon. Then real vis 
teaching can begin in that school. The teachers can learn to use slide; 
once this is accomplished, there is some hope of their learning to g 
genuine educational results from a film, which is far more difficult 
handle scientifically. Even then the teacher will often wish the thig 
would stay still, and he will frequently revert to slides if he is a real teach 
after real results. 


With school projectors running entertainment film on appropria 
occasions, and with stereopticons training the teachers in visual instry 


j 


non 





amc 
tion, the stage will be set for the entrance of the true educational filmg whi 
which are on the way. Films and slides will go on working togeth@ pro: 
thereafter, as they should. j the 
A projector, then, in every school—immediately, or as much so aden 
possible. Better not expect it to be educational in any high meaning bec: 
the word. Let it be healthily entertaining, pleasantly informational, anj yet 
slightly instructive, speaking in averages. It is an excellent first ste tea 
and easily taken, for lay friends of the school can be induced to hel Bib 
toward a movie projector when the request for stereopticons in the clasgis | 
room would leave them cold. It has been done too often to be considered abl 
difficult any longer. (See note on page 260 of this issue.) olic 
Once the projector is installed and running, it will make stereoptico bot 
possible and develop teachers who can use the screen. Then the mark@P& 
will be ready, and we shall see educational film and slide production of the 
a scale and of a quality unapproached as yet. a. 
sc 
L] LJ asi 
N the November issue will begin a series of articles, by Professor Joseph} ! 
Weber of the University of Texas, on the sources of conceptual re Bil 
Investigations conducted by him during the past year at the University of th 
Kansas have thrown more light on the question of the relative contribution of pr 
the various senses to human knowledge. The articles will present these results thi 
coordinating them with figures previously obtained. 7 
sh 
thi 
The idea of visual education should receive the close and | s* 
immediate attention of every educator in the country. “ 
For, if it is a mere fad, it is too costly to be allowed to } to 
grow any further; if it is a thing of value, American education § sh 
cannot afford to be without it. lu 
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HE future of the motion picture 
TT inasses is along Educational 
lines. This is a fact which 
priat! none in the industry will deny. And 
Strudamong the Educational films those 
film! which teach Bible History will be 
seth¢ prominent. At the present time 
ithe teaching of the Bible is forbid- 
so #@den in many of the public schools 
ng @because of sectarian interests, and 
, amyet no one is opposed to religious 
ste teaching. The one solution is the 
hel Bible film from which sectarianism 
clas@ is excluded, a film equally accept- 
der able to Protestant, Roman (Cath- 
jolic and Jew. Oral teaching is 
icon Dound to be permeated with the 
arke personal beliefs of the teachers, but 
the film may be made absolutely 
nonsectarian, and acceptable to any 
school of whatever religious persu- 
asion. 
ph} Many serious students of the 


n 


ning Bible will regret that the stories of 
ty @ the Old Testament are to be re- 
mo produced in motion pictures and 


thrown upon the screen. To them 
it seems that the sacred scriptures 
should be spared such a fate, and 
that the motion picture producers 
should be content with filming the 
vast amount of other | literature. 
But those very people who object 
to filming the Bible have upon the 
shelves’ of their libraries Bibles il- 
lustrated with pictures sometimes 


sults 


——— 





Educational Bible Films 


J. BANKs 
ica, California 


very crude, and drawn from the im- 


agination. In their churches they 
attend lectures on the Bible and 
Bible subjects, illustrated with 


stereopticon slides, and to the il- 
lustrated Bible and the stereopticon 
Bible lecture they do not object. 
The motion picture is but the de- 
velopment of the stereopticon slide. 
It is one of the many things which 
a kind providence has enabled man 
to discover for his own pleasure and 
advancement, and why should any 
one be prejudiced against it? 

It is true that many of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in the cheap 
theatres are sordid things. They 
corrupt our youth, and kill the 
taste for better things. Therefore 
it is argued that all motion pictures 
should be excluded from the church 
and the school. Could not the same 
be said of music, literature and art? 
Jazz destroys the taste for the 
music which refines and elevates; 
it is the music with which most of 
our youth are fed, and yet all music 
is not excluded from the church and 
the school. The cheap novel de- 
stroys the taste for the reading of 
things worth while, for real litera- 
ture; trash is crowding from the 
shelves of most public libraries the 


books which are instructive and 

elevating; and because of this 

should all books be prohibited? 
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The comic page of the cheap news- 
paper destroys the taste for real 
art, and that is the very page most 
eagerly devoured by our youth, and 
yet, should all art be forbidden? 

Because there is corrupting music 
and literature and art, we do not 
condemn all music, literature and 
art. We simply try to keep our 
children from the worst, and pre- 
sent them with the best. 

There are good, inspiring motion 
pictures, as well as those of the sor- 
did kind. If the people demand the 
best, then the best will be pro- 
vided. If they demand a _ low 
grade picture, the average producer 
and exhibitor will give them what 
they demand. If we are to have 
clean, inspiring pictures on _ the 
screen, the one way to get them is 
to develop a taste for them, and 
that can best be done in the school 
and the church. 

The motion picture has come to 
stay. The film industry: is still in 
its infancy. Its educational possi- 
bilities are unlimited. It required 
no prophet to see that within a brief 
time every church and school will 
be provided with the projecting 
lantern and the screen, as a part 
of the necessary equipment. Soon 
every Sunday School will teach its 
lessons on the screen, and then we 
shall see recreated the old Bible 
stories which have inspired and ele- 
vated mankind for thousands of 
years. It is bound to come, and 
none can stop it. 


The Bible will be filmed. Pro- 
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ducers who have been combing 
world for material are now t 
ing to it, and the pulpit or the pr 
can not stop it. The question j 
not, “Shall the Bible be filmed 
but “How can the Bible best 
filmed, faithfully, reverently, + 
that its film version, like the print 
word, may inspire men to grea 
and better things? How, thro 
the screen, can we bring the Bibl 
back to the people? 

Several organizations have be ge 
formed to film the Bible. Som@ 7, 
have had as their sole purpose th 
selling of stock. Others have bee 
crushed by the enormous expen 
of such a gigantic undertaking 
Still others have reproduced spec 
tacular films to which have been at 
tached the name of some Bib 
character, but with almost nothi 
Biblical in it. There is one com 
pany which has survived, and i 
far on the way towards success. 
refer to Sacred Films Incorporat 
of Burbank, California. 

My interest in this company i 
that of an archaeologist who h 
long been digging among the bur 
ied Bible cities of the Orient, an 
who was called in to give advice a 
to the houses and costumes an 
other details in olden times. Th 
reverence and the faithfulness wit 
which the work was undertaken i 
responsible for these words. Th 
purpose of the organization is t0) 4. 
bring the Bible back to the great 
masses of the people. It has no 
other purpose. It has no stock for) 4, 
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sale. It is in no way sectarian; the 
MH pictures already produced have won 
_PFESF the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
10M Headers of the Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish Churches in America. 

















St b hen wictuies are 7 te 
§ Because the pictures are in no way 

r 8e . = 

o sectarian, the men of the organ- 

rinted i7ation prefer to withhold their 


reate names from the public, yet the pres- 


ident is a clergyman of national 
reputation; the vice-president is 
generally regarded as the greatest 
genius in the motion picture world. 
The archaeological details of some 
of the pictures have been left to 
myself, because I happen to be the 
“"“S only living American who has ac- 
king tually been engaged in excavating 
SP€Ch and exploring in old Babylonia, 
n at where the scenes of the first of the 
Bibl Bible stories are laid. Every man 
hing on the staff is college trained. The 
COM? best of actors and actresses are em- 
ie 1§ ployed, but their names not 
given to the public; none may re- 
ceive film fame. In the _ produc- 
_jtion of the pictures the greatest 
Y care has been taken to make the 
» details correct. The story is faith- 
UW fully told, following closely the 
an@ Biblical story without distortion to 
€ a add to the dramatic effect. God is 
an@ not represented on the screen by 
The any person. The doctrines of no 
vith sect are appealed to. There is only 
ni the simple story told as all who 
The reverence the sacred book would 
| 1) have it told. 
reat} = Twelve single reel pictures have 
Ol already been produced, sixteen 
for} others are in preparation, and a 


roug 
Bible 


eer 
Som: 
e the 


Dense 


are 


‘ated 
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hundred more will follow. They 
are told in the Biblical order, com- 
mencing with the first verse of 
Genesis, and no story necessary for 
the telling of the history of the He- 
brew people, or of the revelation of 
God to man, is omitted. When the 
entire series is completed we may 
see upon the screen all the great 
characters of the Old Testament, 
how they dressed, in what sort of 
houses they lived, what were their 
occupations, how they traded and 
fought and played. Noah, Abra- 
ham, Joseph, Moses, Solomon, 
David are made to live again, and 
every detail of the life of their age 
and land is reproduced with all 
possible accuracy. 

But how can one know the de- 
tails of life in those ancient times? 
The answer is very simple. For 
example, the ruins of the city of Ur 
of the Chaldees, the birthplace of 
Abraham in Babylonia, have been 
explored, and the neighboring cities 
have been excavated. Among their 
ruins have been found the temples, 
and the statues which adorned 
them, the vases used in the temple 
service, and inscriptures upon clay 
and stone telling of the manner of 
worship. There have been found 
the private houses with all their 
furnishings, and the written docu- 
ments recording the deeds of the 
people who lived in them. There 
have been found the statues of the 
people, showing their features, 
how thev dressed their hair and 








beards, and what clothes they wore. 
There were their graves, and in 
them the treasures buried with the 
dead. There were the public baths, 
the market places, the public 
squares, the city walls, even the 
toys of the children. For making 
the picture of the early life of Ab- 
raham, the city in which he was 
born was rebuilt in all its details, 
the temple, the canal which ran 


Ear-gate Over Against Eye-gate 


J. E. McAree \T 


University of Oklahoma 


HE race is on between the 
"| racic and the movie. Which 
will prove a more potent so- 
cial force? Is the ear a more effec- 
tive organ of culture than the eye? 

Of course that latter question is 
ridiculous. The Apostle Paul, 
some time ago, ruled it out of court. 
Are not both members of the one 
body? Shall the ear say to the eye, 
I have no need of thee? Or shall 
the eye make itself similarly ridic- 
ulous? But the race, this rivalry 
in beneficence, is interesting, never- 
theless. 

The radio is vastly and marvel- 
ously relieving the isolation of 
many a frontier, and bringing cul- 
ture within the reach of those who 
have always heretofore been more 
or less destitute. But it will be in- 
teresting to discover whether it will 
not tend to create a new kind of 
isolation. To be sure, the lone 
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through the city, the school, 
market place with its booths fille! 
with merchandise, and the priva 
homes with all their furnishi 
Could Abraham visit this city, 
constructed for the portrayal of hi 
life history upon the screen, 
would feel by no means a stran 
there. Such are the pictures whic)" 
are being produced by Seed Th 
Films. 





farmer, on his dirt road, miles fro 
town, can use the radio in a sile 
fellowship with the multitu 
tuned to the city broadcasting st 









they also hear. But he is still th - 
lonely farmer, far out on the ditiy,, 
road. Will the leave hit full 


content to remain there? Wi 


radio 


way and has felt the appeal of th 
screen. The “unscreened” may fin 
a temporary satisfaction in liste 
ing in on the radio current. Tran 
mitters may, indeed, become a 
most as prevalent as receivers, an 
the lone farmer may learn to tal 
back. Thus the social current wi 
be vastly widened and deepenedj™! 
social bonds will be enormously ~ 
strengthened; the most isolated. if 
















| gusspace may cultivate a certain luxur- 
"euatiance of social soul. But the radio 
Acurrents will have to enable those 
at the ends of the “wires” to see, 
*Ibefore social culture will be com- 
plete. 

It is no disparagement to the ear 
‘Ito call attention to the fact that it 
whe. cannot see. People wish to see. 

“I The movie is a mighty, an irre- 


; HE discovery of linear perspective 

‘ freed painting from its enslavement to 
the flat surfaces of medieval art and ush- 
ered in the glorious era of space-composi- 
tion. Only through the creation of depth, 
of three-dimensional illusion, were the 
achievements of the great masters made 
possible. Are we about to behold the 
dawn of another emancipation of line and 
color—from the eternally static to the 
freely flowing, from the perpetually frozen 
to the infinitely mobile? Those who have 
fully grasped the significance of Thomas 
Wilfred’s Clavilux will not hesitate in 
their reply. We are on the threshold of 
developments in the aesthetic treatment of 
line, of color, and of mass that literally 
ystagger the imagination. 

Here for the first time we see these 
three factors in unrestricted combination, 
treated as ends in themselves, blended 
with the deliberate purpose of producing 
visible music, just as rhythm, pitch, and 
tone-color are utilized in the creation of 
audible harmonies. Music has long been 
considered the purest of the arts, the only 
one able to dispense with outside assist- 
ance and speak directly to the soul of 
man. In poetry and prose, in painting 














VisIBLE Music 


*Reprinted from The Nation for August 
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placeable, an _ irreducible social 
force. It harbors no jealousy of 
the infant radio brother. He is 


heartily welcomed to the family of 
cultural agencies. There is indeed 
promise that he will vastly stretch 
the screen, and enlarge the theatre, 
as well as the auditorium, to take 
in all the vast community of cul- 
ture-seekers. 


Visible Music: The Birth of a New Art* 


By Grorce VAIL 


and sculpture, the artist, in order to at- 
tain self-expression, must delineate or re- 
produce something external of his art. 
The universal message which he is striv- 
ing to utter—and this is all that he 
really cares about—can only be written, 
as it were, between the lines of that rep- 
resentation of reality to which he is fet- 
tered. Music alone, in its purest form, 
is unhampered by limitations other than 
those inherent in itself. Is its monopoly 
of the Absolute, so eloquently proclaimed 
by Schopenhauer, to become a thing of 
the past? After witnessing a perform- 
ance on the Clavilux, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that here we may have a 
new art form—that of mobile color—as 
pure and unconditioned, as limitless in 
its possibilities, as the medium of Bach 
and Beethoven. 

What is the Clavilux and what does it 
do? Persons who have seen it in action, 
who have been thrilled and enraptured by 
the magic feast spread for their hungry 
eyes, laughingly admit an utter inability 
to express in words the impressions they 
have received. For this new art the old 
pat phrases and stereotyped analogies, 
so convenient when audible music is be- 


2, 1922, by permission. 
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ing discussed, are valueless. Conse- 
quently the Clavilux enthusiast is apt to 
be regarded as temporarily insane by 
those of his friends who have not at- 
tended one of these unique recitals. 

Externally the instrument is a large ob- 
long steel box with several apertures all 
of which focus on a single screen. It is 
played by means of a keyboard not un- 
like the console of an organ. At the 
mouth of each aperture is a series of 
delicately graduated color-slides; careful 
manipulation of these produces the most 
subtle and enchanting chromatic nuances. 
Behind the slides lies the secret mechan- 
ism, perfected after countless heartrend- 
ing failures, which is responsible for the 
thematic material and its bewildering 
transformations, transformations the more 
incomprehensible by reason of their per- 
fect naturalness and freedom from me- 
chanical rigidity. Only a few favored in- 
dividuals have been permitted a peep into 
this “holy of holies,” and these few are 
not at liberty to reveal what they have 
seen. Mr. Wilford is quite right in guard- 
ing his secrets against possible theft and 
debasement by unscrupulous commercial 
interests. (A well-known scientific jour- 
nal, after vain attempts on the part of its 
representatives to obtain a glimpse of the 
cabinet’s interior, has recently published a 
ludicrously erroneous explanation of the 
principle on which it operates.) 

When I read of the Clavilux perform- 
ancc3 in New York it seemed to me inex- 
plicuble that the inventor should insist on 
dispensing with musical accompaniment, 
preferring that his compositions should 
be presented in absolute silence. When, 
several months later, I had the privilege 
of a lengthy conversation with Mr. Wil- 
fred, imagine my astonishment at learn- 
ing that this aesthete who disdained the 
assistance of music was himself an ac- 
complished musician. It required only 
a few moments of his first Philadelphia 
recital to convince me how right he had 
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been from the first in avoiding any j 
mate association of the two arts. M 
is enlisted merely as an emotional prep, 
tation for the silent color compositiog 
just as in the overture or entra’acte it a 
tunes our sensibilities to the mood of tf 
impending drama. 

The orchestra opens the program wit 
a melancholy, exotic serenade, one ¢ 
Rachmaninoff’s lighter compositions } 
deeply tinged with his abysmal Slavic pe 
simism. Slowly the lights grow dim, th 
muted strains become fainter, then ce; 
For an appreciable interval we are left j 
absolute darkness, awaiting we _ hard 
know what. 

There is no sudden blaze of light, pier¢ 
ing the gloom like a trumpet blast. Ip 
stead, by almost imperceptible change 
the hitherto invisible screen becomes 
stage for the play of vague, groping, half 
defined shapes. Two gossamer-like cur 
tains appear, their silken folds agitated b 
a breeze whose breath we do not fee 
They are drawn to the sides of the fram 
leaving a central space free for the en 
trance of the theme. The latter emerge 
from below—some simple adaptation of 
motif drawn from nature, but lackin 
the stiffness of most conventionali 
forms. It proceeds upward, slowly, ma 
jestically, as though floating in a tran 
parent fluid, and pauses at the center o 
the picture. Here the transformation 
begin. 

It is impossible to picture in cold prin 
the beauty of these subtle metamorphose 
which at times suggest the unfolding of 
symphony, a sonata, a series of variation 
A flowerlike motif enters as a_ simp 
green bud which gradually opens, revea 
ing first the rosy outer petals and final 
in a delirious burst of maddening color 
the blood-red heart of the blossom. No 
a photographic reproduction of any par 
ticular flower, mind you; no effort is mad 
to secure a literal representation of am 
existing forms. The intent here is mud 
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VISIBLE 


higher—nothing less, in short, than to 
jsolate the aesthetic thing-in-itself, to 
present only those elements of visible re- 
ality which possess superlative pictorial 
value. 

The blossom slowly closes, dwindles 
to a mere speck, or perhaps fades like a 
ghost into the misty depths of apparently 
illimitable distance. Throughout the treat- 
ment of the principal theme subordinate 
motifs or accompanying figures are play- 
ing their parts near the edges of the 
frame or behind the dominant subject. 
The background constantly changes; now 
it is a murky gray, like the leaden hue of 
an approaching tempest; now it reddens 
with the sinister glow of a great confla- 
gration; now it is dissolved in the azure 
infinity of a cloudless sky. Episode suc- 
ceeds episode—usually the same theme or 
themes, differently manipulated—then, ali 
too soon, we become aware that the end 
of the composition is at hand. (Perhaps 
the most astonishing thing about these 
“color sonatas” is the ease with which 
one can follow their structural develop- 
ment.) Every technical resource is em- 
ployed in one supreme, ravishing climax; 
then the vision fades, the screen grows 
black again and we awaken with a start 
as from an impossibly beautiful dream. 

What is this power possessed by chang- 
ing pictures of nothing in particular, to 
inspire or depress us, to infect us with 
nameless dread, to thrill us with panthe- 
istic ecstasy? What is it, after all, but 
the spell of music, that fragile key which 
unlocks the the subconscious, 
awakening dusty memories of ancient joys 
and sorrows? 


doors of 


Strike a major chord on 
the piano and the sun shines; change it 
to minor and at once the sky is overcast. 
These are daily commonplaces, but when 
the medium changes and the miracle is 
wrought with light instead of sound the 
wonder of it all comes back to us with a 
rush. 

At this stage of the discussion someone 
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is certain to ask: Why has the develop- 
ment of mobile color lagged so far be- 
hind that of audible music? The explan- 
ation is simple. From a scientific stand- 
point the problems involved in imitating 
the sounds of nature are mere child’s play 
compared with the immense difficulties 
which must be surmounted before the 
musical treatment of her visible beauties 
becomes possible. Twentieth century 
electrical research has paved the way for 
the Clavilux and its perfected successors. 


Most of Mr. Wilfred’s color recitals 
consist of four distinct but related com- 
positions, differing in rhythm, treatment. 
and thematic material, and separated by 
brief intervals of darkness. During the 
Philadelphia series I used to amuse my- 
self by designating the musical tempi of 
the various movements. The first was 
undoubtedly an Allegro Moderato, the 
second an unmistakable Andante. Then 
came a weird and mysterious Adagio, fol- 
lowed by a swift exuberant Allegro ap- 
pasionata. This final movement was most 
wonderful of all. Two principal themes 
were introduced, one of them a strikingly 


- beautiful figure rotating on a vertical axis 


suggested by the Maypole 
Dance—the other a simple vibrating col- 
umn of light which seemed somehow to 
symbolize the very pulse of life. 


—evidently 


Barring, of course, the occasional indi- 
vidual with nerves insensitive to rhythmic 
optical impressions—not necessarily col- 
orblind but closely akin to the person who 
cannot “carry a tune”—I saw few who 
were not visibly moved by the Clavilux 
recitals. Tears stood in the eyes of some 
and there was an obvious effort on the 
part of others to disguise their emotions 
by forced merriment. After the spell 
wore off it was interesting to note con- 
trasting reactions. Intelligent musicians, 
accustomed to the idea of a pure art, 
wholeheartedly welcomed this belated lib- 
Painters as a 
although 


eration of a sister muse. 


rule displayed more caution, 
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there were a few notable exceptions. I 
shall not soon forget the enraptured vis- 
age of a prominent art teacher at the close 
of his first Clavilux recital. Some paint- 
ers are secretly fearful of what the de- 
velopment of mobile color portends for 
the future of their own time-hallowed 
medium. Their fears, however, are cer- 
tainly unfounded. Like the camera and 
the cinema, the Clavilux will eventually 
prove of enormous benefit to painting by 
forcing the latter to abandon provinces 
foreign to its nature and to concentrate 
in a field peculiarly its own. Photography 
has made unnecessary and futile the pur- 
suit of microscopic realism; artists admit 
that the passing of the “subject” picture is 
due to the inroads of the cinema. In like 
manner the Clavilux and its successors 
will in time demonstrate to painters the 
futility of striving for effects which are 
obviously unattainable with a static me- 
dium. 

The youthful inventor of this instru- 
ment for the recreation of visible beauty 
—minus the non-essential detail which so 
frequently detracts from our enjoyment 
of unexpurgated nature—claims no great 
artistic value for his present recitals. 
Technically he considers himself a mere 
beginner, little more than a demonstrator 
who, having built the machine, is content 
to show us some of its possibilities. To 
him the present Clavilux is clumsy, old- 
fashioned, and obsolete. When we talk 
about the future of color music he wishes 
us not to forget the thirteenth century 
ancestor of our modern pipe-organ—a 
one-octave scale of enormous keys which 
were daintily played by vigorous blows of 
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the fist! Plans have been drawn for an 
improved Clavilux which-will permit more 
choice of thematic material. 

Next season Mr. Wilfred hopes to train 
a small class of pupils. When these de. 
velop into finished virtuosi we shall be 
better able to gauge the instrument's 
responsiveness to the touch of different 
personalities. The future holds some 
electric thrills in store for us. Duets, 
trios, quartets—tentative sketches for 
these smaller ensembles are already in ex- 
istence. Eventually, why not an orches- 
tra? To be sure, it would be rather 
ghostly to see a conductor beating time 
for the performance of inaudible music, 
but perhaps his physical presence could 
be dispensed with and the necessary syn- 
chronization—or should we say synchro- 
mization?—secured through some other 
agency. A system of notation has been 
devised, recording many silent composi- 
tions. In time a new literature will arise, 
textbooks on mobile  color-harmony, 
counterpoint, and composition, treatises 
on the visual equivalents of sonata form, 
etc. 

But even the primitive present has its 
compensations. The new art may still 
be infantile but it exhales an atmosphere 
of purity and other-worldliness which 
may be considerably polluted in days to 
come. Then we shall have a multitude of 
performers, some of them, inevitably, of 
gross mentality and perverted taste. If 
current fashions tell us anything of the 
public’s color preferences, Mr. Wilfred 
may live to gnash his teeth over the har- 
monies (?) evoked from the _ seraphic 
Clavilux by earthly-minded followers. 
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Among the Magazines 


Conducted by N. L. G. 


rendering a real service to the movies 
in the interesting series of articles by 
leading members of the dramatic profes- 
sion. The August number contains “John 
Barrymore Writes on the Movies.” 

A good many thoughtful people have 
wondered about the attitude of the really 
great actor toward the motion picture; they 
have wondered why so many artists from 
the real stage—or so few—have turned to 
the screen. This article goes far toward 
answering these and other questions. 


(tps LADIES HOME JOURNAL is 


What first draws an artist to try the 
screen? Mr. Barrymore is precise upon 
this point. 

“At first the pictures did not interest me. 
After a fashion I liked to see one, but, 
then as now, a moving picture of a swarm 
of bees interested me more than most of 
the so-called photoplays. Frankly, the in- 
ducement that the pictures held out to me 
was money.” 


The initial achievement is likely to prove 
an immense disappointment, not only to 
the actor’s public but to the actor hiinself. 
We have all shuddered at the ghastly re- 
sults achieved by stage celebrities when 
they made their first essay at a movie. Re- 
call Forbes Robertson, Robert Mantell, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Nazimova, and, very re- 
cently, Guy Bates Post as the photographic 
monstrosity in the Masquerader. Mr. Bar- 
rymore freely admits himself guilty also. 

““T found in my first picture that I over- 
acted many of the scenes, that missing the 
stimulus of the audience I became indis- 
creet. In the theatre there is a certain 
feeling you get through vibration from the 
people who record and receive your effects. 

In the movies you must create all 
this yourself. . . I had been prewarned, 
and in my first film comedy I had a sort of 
feeling that if I worked hard enough I 
could make the electricians and the camera 
man laugh and they would take the place 


of the theatrical audience. The result was 


woeful and unreal.” 


Even in so recent a picture as his Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, it is surprising to 
learn of Mr. Barrymore’s almost complete 
dissatisfaction with the finished product. 


“I read the book again and again. I 
talked it over with the director hour after 
hour. I became saturated with the story 
and steeped in it. I was impressed with 
the eerie quality and hoped to transfer 
some of this to the screen. We had a 
good scenario, and yet when I saw the pic- 
ture, as released, just one incident was 
right, and that the one in which Dr. Jekyll 
tells his valet that a man described as 
Hyde is to run his house.” 


It is inevitable that a cultured mind 
should have higher thoughts about the 
new medium—should look for better signs 
of greatness than the pay envelope which 
stands as final evidence in the minds of 
the average of moviedom. 


“I have changed my ideas about the 
movies. They are well worth doing if they 
can be done right. But when I have tried 
to get things right in the movies I have 
felt a certain responsibility for what we 
let loose upon the world. It is not 
so much a matter of morals . . . but 
rather the responsibility that this perme- 
ating power gives us to set people wrong, 
to give them half a truth, to educate them 


falsely. A lecturer can tell only what he 
knows. If he is wrong he can soon be 
put right. The old-time medicine man who 


gave a fake show and sold bogus reme- 
dies was a piker in his potential power for 
harm alongside of the movie-producer. 

: We of the movies have the power 
to let loose a tiger in the minds of the 
young.’ 


In the situation as it stands today Mr. 
Barrymore sees both grave defects and ele- 
ments of promise. 

“The movies are today in a parlous way, 


and the obvious unimaginative stories are 
responsible. The audiences are tired of it 
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all. They are tolerant, but it is a tired 
tolerance. 

“The persons who have controlled the 
so-called artistic end of pictures have been 
in many cases people who have failed in 
the theatre. They have not known enough 
or inquired enough into things to succeed 
in the theatre, and so, just as the unset- 
tled and the failures drift to new gold 
fields to try their luck, they drifted to the 
movie in the mushroom days of growth 
where, as a matter of fact, in that period 
when the now giant industry was stirring 
there was greater need for imagination and 
information and correct projection on the 
part of the director or producer than has 
ever been in the theatre.” 


As elements of promise, the writer names 
a few screen actors who can be justly 
called artists—Pickford, Chaplin, Fair- 
banks, Jannings. (One is a bit startled to 
see him include Lillian Gish also!) 
is . These people whose popularity 
has endured have something to give the 
camera which is as wens” = their own 
as it is indefinable. Mary Pickford 
is successful because she is authentic. 
Chaplin has it, too, but in a dif- 
ferent way. . . . Before Fairbanks re- 
leased The Three Musketeers he had put 
in years of work. He was not masquerad- 
ing like so many film actors when they get 
into clothes of another period. He had 
something of the quality that Emii Jan- 
nings had in the invading German film, 
Passion. Jannings did not have to pretend 
he was a king. He knew that he was.” 


As to the cure for the present and the 
line of development for the future Mr. 
Barrymore says: 


“What the pictures need is not more 
regulation but more imagination. 


Any girl in a ten-cent store in a small 
western town can ‘psyche’ a movie from 
seeing a third of it. With so much 
that is good in acting and in scenery, why 
are the movies usually so mediocre? 
There is relatively no imagination.” 


This is the least satisfactory part of the 
whole article though it was evidently in- 
tended as the most important. Mr. Bar- 
rymore utters this word, “imagination,” 
with the air of saying something highly 
significant, yet it is all but meaningless 
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for lack of definition. In a crude and | 
lawless way imagination is rampant in the | 
movies, but that is exactly the kind that 
is not wanted. A higher grade of imagj- 
nation should be brought to bear on the 
work—imagination controlled and directed 
by taste and restraint (unknown qualities 
on the screen for the most part), by real 
intelligence. Doubtless Mr. ‘Barrymore 
means this imagination that results from 
culture, not from the mere explosion of 
animal cells in the brain, but he does not 
say so. 


Again the writer insists upon the dis- 
tinct difference between the two media, 
stage and screen, and declares that the 
artistic progress of the latter will depend 
upon recognition of this fact. 

“Even now, in the plastic sense, the pos- 
sibilities of the screen seem to me to be 
more allied with the story-telling qualities 
of painting than with any other art. But 
too often the screen play, instead of stick- 
ing to pictorial narrative, has aped, not the 


art of the theatre but the tricks of theatri- 


calism. 
“There is 
writers and 


movies for both 


a very 


room in the 
directors of 


é different | 
sort, and this will be clearer in the future. 


Most of the people now in the pictures are | 


a great deal better than they were, 
they have had to be. The early 
and writers made the whole 
ridiculous, and evolved such a 
surdity which they called “technic,” 
their successors, in order to be 
at all or to be taken seriously, 
to be very different. Even so, it seems to 
me any vast improvement is more likely to 
come from without the film world.” 


But when all is said, John 
unmistakable faith in 
ture for the screen—which is most refresh- 
ing by contrast with the opinions of many 
other eminent members of the theatrical 
and literary professions. 


“Men of greater education and experi- 
ence need not look down upon working for 
the movies. 

“When someone comes along who thor- 
oughly seeps himself in the groundwork of 
the movies and figures it all out mathe- 
matically, as Ibsen and Pinero did in the 


directors 


that 


Barrymore 
has 


because | 


process so} 
lot of ab- | 


listened to | 
were forced | 


an artistic fu- 
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theatre, there will be no reason why an 
author should not write first-hand a good 
motion picture that will doe away with 
many of the hacks who now chop up a 
picture into what they call a _ continuity. 
_ , « When men of fine training have 
come to know the requirements of the 
movies in the same way, then perhaps we 
shall have something to begin on for bet- 
ter films. . . . ipa: 

“Sometimes when I sit in one of the 
coliseum-like picture theatres and get the 
impression of the thousands of persons all 
with their attention enchained on a small 
square of white about half a block away, 
I still wonder at this miracle of a mechan- 
ical age. There is, I am sure, a 
yein waiting to be hit, some radium to be 
obtained from this gob of stuff.” 


ep: SHULER’S MAGAZINE?” is 


the name of a new monthly pub- 

lication, the fourth number of 
which we recently picked up on the Los 
Angeles news stands. Bob Shuler, we un- 
derstand, is a prominent minister in that 
city, whose energy and convictions need 
more outlet than can be found in weekly 
sermons and pastoral visits between. 

It is a militant magazine, vigorously writ- 
ten, sometimes a bit bombastic, but always 
unmistakably taken the 
large contract of giving “merciless pub- 
licity” to whatever is wrong in the world, 


sincere. It has 


and new and strenuous emphasis to what- 
ever is right—the editor being the final 
court of decision as to the wrong and the 
right. The magazine is exclusively editorial, 
hence all the pages are unanimous on this 
point. 

The targets aimed at in the 4th number 
(and there is a good percentage of hits) 
are numerous and varied: Liberal Tenden- 
cies in Religion, Flappers, Will Hays, The 
Shorter Bible, Christian Science, Nudity in 
Dress, the Jews, the Catholics, Jack Demp- 
sey, Movies in General, and the Press and 
Government of Los Angeles in particular. 
For staunch defense are chosen The 18th 
Amendment, the Morals of Bryan, and the 
Ku Klux Klan as far as it has been judged 
unjustly. 
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It is stimulating reading—amusing, irri- 
tating and impressive by turns. The mag- 
azine has already won numbers of sup- 
porters who are abetting the enterprise en- 
ergetically by subscribing for their friends. 
Probably an enumeration of its enemies 
would be still more impressive. The editor 
has a hard fight on his hands, but he evi- 
dently wants it. As far as it is a construc- 
tive fight our good wishes are with him. 
In future issues we hope to make reference 
to Bob Shuler’s Magazine whenever it can 
be done appropriately in our field. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 

(Chapel Hill, N. C.) gives the fol- 

lowing report of an investigation by 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. of Chicago: 

The confidence in the visual ele- 
ment in education had brought up the question 
of whether or not there would be a conflict be- 
tween motion pictures and stereopticons on the 
one hand, and maps, globes and charts on the 
other. The result of the investigation disclosed 
that visual education devices have not adversely 
affected the sale of maps, globes and charts. 

The superintendent of visual education in one 
of the largest cities in America told the Nystrom 
Company that he does not introduce motion pic- 
tures into a course until a very thorough ground 
work has been established in the pupils’ minds. 
He depends upon maps, globes and charts to im- 
plant a broad understanding of basic relationships, 
and the significance of what is to be shown through 
stereopticon and picture devices, before 
the latter. 

The distribution of the publications of the Ny- 
strom Company and their English connection, W. 
& A. K. Johnston, Ltd., throughout the English 
speaking world, brought to light an interesting 
education from China. 
This is also regarded as an example of how ob- 
working in widely separated times and 
will the same conclusion. For 
has been a statement in the Chi- 
nese philosophy that “to see once is better than 


increase in 


motion 
introducing 


commentary on _ visual 


servers 


places, arrive at 


centuries there 


to hear ten times.” 


ORLD’S WORK for Septemper 
contains an article by Robert J. 
Flaherty which should be read by 
all seriously interested in motion picture 
“How I filmed Nanook of the 
North” is a detailed account of the making 


advance. 
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of this extraordinary film, written by the 
.man who did it and profusely illustrated by 
photographs. 

The author served his apprenticeship as 
a camera man in the Arctic during 1913-14 
in Baffin Land, when he shot 30,000 feet of 
amateurish negative on Esquimaux life—all 
quite incidentally to the main purpose of 
the expedition. Unfortunately, and for- 
tunately, this mass of negative was burned 
by accident during the process of edition. 
It was probably a worthwhile fire, for it 
saved the public a poor film and yet left 
Flaherty and Revillon Freres so far con- 
vinced of the value of such a picture that 
they were willing to swallow their loss and 
make still more elaborate preparations for 
a retake. In 1920 an elaborately equipped 
expedition started for Cape Dufferin on the 
northeastern shores of Hudson’s Bay, with 
the sole purpose of doing for the Esqui- 
maux something like what Martin Johnson 
had done for the South Sea Islander. They 
wanted to picture “the dramatically barren 
North,” and ‘millions now know, or soon 
will know, how well they succeeded. 


Two pages of the article explain why 
“bear-hunting” is the only phase of 
Nanook’s activity not shown in the film. It 
is a gripping story of 600 miles and 55 
days of struggle and suffering, which ended, 
in spite of sound plan and grim purpose, 
only in heartbreaking.disappointment Those 
who felt the lack of the bear in the film 
will easily forgive the omission if they 
read Flaherty’s story. 


RAVEL MAGAZINE for August 
I reproduces an elaborate series of 
pictures from the great film, 
“Nanook of the North,” which is enjoy- 
ing phenomenal success from one end of 
the country to the other. (Pathe is to 
be congratulated.) Detailed captions un- 
der each picture make the series most in- 
teresting as a resume of the contents of 
this excellent production. 
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CHOOL AND HOME (At uf 
Ga.) for July-August gives the fe on 


lowing interesting account of activitia 5 
in a small Minnesota village that ag gra 


eminently worth while: nig) 
McGregor is one of the smallest g film 


small villages indicated on the map g ally 
Minnesota. The community is not @ yist 
wealthy one. The village has a populal son 
tion of about 250 inhabitants, most of mis 
whom are hard-working people of slendel few 
resources and limited capital. and 

In the heart of the village a m as 
nificent new school building has bees) Mo 
erected at a cost of $65,000. Last fall) mo 
when the building was completed the ism 
new principal, Mr. V. P. Mock, decided | 
that it must serve the community to its) rea 
fullest capacity. Moving pictures, he a { 
realized, were a never-failing drawing 
card, and as there was nothing of the 












kind in the village he at once inaugurated) / 
plans for securing a movie outfit. up 

The district could not afford to ins pic 
one. He hit upon the idea of interesting 5S¢! 
the business men. This plan seeme@ ™¢ 
feasible for several reasons. In the first | 
place, it was one way of drawing people’é so! 
attention to the school. In the secon@ | 
place, residents of the community wha wh 
have money involved in such an under4 bu 
taking have a common interest in -itg a_ 
success. A public enterprise of this sorg scl 
is much more likely to succeed when if | 
represents the efforts of the entire coms he 
munity than when undertaken by in er 


dividuals. W 


Twenty-three of the leading citizens 
were called together by Mr. Mock for the ce 
purpose of organizing a moving picture 
association. Officers were elected, and Ww! 
an executive committee, consisting of twa te 
business men and the principal of the af 
school, was appointed. Each of the te 
twenty-three members of the associatio 
contributed seven dollars towards th h 
purchase price of the machine. : 








An outfit was purchased for the fol- fo 
lowing amount: pe 
to 
RD paid sia ovidene $265.00 tr 
Rewind Ree whee 046.6 oe shee 7.50 th 

2 100-vort lamips ......... 16.00 
| REE Re 18.00 o 
os vce 4 wasinc bates 4.50 Pp! 
d 

>, SERRE rt ere $311.00 
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Of this amount $150 was paid in cash, 
the rest to be paid in six monthly install- 
ments. ; 

Since the first week in January a pro- 
gram has been given every Saturday 
night. This program usually consists of 
a five-reel feature, a one-reel educational 
film, and a two-reel comedy. Occasion- 
ally the University Extension service for 
visual education sends a reel or more on 
some problem of lIccal interest. The ad- 
mission charges are 25c and 15c. Very 
few outside shows ever come to town, 
and when they do their charges are such 
as to make them almost prohibitive. Mr. 
Mock aims to give a better show for less 
money. He will not tolerate sensational- 
ism, sex or gun play scenes. 

People everywhere are beginning to 
realize the importance of the movies as 
Mr. Mock 
believes that the school movie has a great 
future before it. 

Although it is rather early to check 
up results of the introduction of moving 
pictures into the McGregor Consolidated 
School, still the following are becoming 
more and more apparent: 

It gives the people of the community 
some place worth while to go. 

It brings crowds to the schoolhouse 
who would otherwise never step into the 
building. In other words, it establishes 
a link between the community and the 
school. 

Farmers have been interested and 
helped by such pertinent films as ““Mod- 
ern Farm Conveniences,” “The Milky 


Way,” etc. 

It establishes the school as a social 
center. 

It furnishes a small. monthly fund 


which will be used by the school for bet- 
ter pictures, music, athletics, etc. For 
after the machine is paid for, the door 
receipts will go into the school treasury. 

McGregor is to be congratulated on 
having Mr. Mock, and he on having the 
foresight, energy and initiative to get this 
perfectly logical plan in operation. Small 
towns and villages throughout the coun- 
try should be doing the same thing at 
the present moment. Only the constitu- 
tional inertia that resides in human nature 
prevents thousands of other towns from 
doing the same thing within a week. 
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ORLD’S WORK for September 

gives eight pages to a detailed 

account of the great undertaking 
at Yale, the production of about 100 reels 
of motion pictures on the History 
of America. The article is entitled 
“American History in Moving Pictures,” 
is written by Hawthorne Daniel, and is 
elaborately illustrated with stills from the 
actual films already made. We would 
urge every one of our readers to peruse 
this article carefully, for the Yale enter- 
prise is pretty likely to mark an epoch 
in our slow progress toward realization 
of the high possibilities of the serious 
screen. 

We have space here merely to reprint 
the schedule of pictures planned, the 
steady production of which has actually 
begun. 


I. THE MORNING OF AMERICA 
NINE PLAYS IN TWENTY-TWo REELS 


Reels 

ee rea re 3 
2. Pocahontas (Jamestown)....- 3 
S. Thee Wee: . oi caccnaccs 2 
4, ‘ERE Pee ks hea ten cee 2 
& Peter Siugvesant.; .........; 2 
el My er 2 
7. “TE Sake bos os Sen doe diee 2 
8. The Gateway to the West... 3 
9. Wolfe and Montcalm........ 3 
Il. THE WINNING OF INDE- 


PENDENCE 
SEVEN PLAys IN SIXTEEN REELS 


10. Lexington (Paul Revere).... 3 
11. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence (Bunker Hill)........ 3 
12. Saratoga (Burgoyne)....... 2 
13. Valley Forge (Lafayette)... 2 
16. ‘ViGORE cs oss cpaen cel 2 
15. Benedict Arnold (Rocham- 
PRE ee re is Se 2 
16. Yorktown (Greene and the 
Carolina Campaign)....... 2 
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Ill. THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 
Srx Prays In SIXTEEN REELS 


17. Benjamin Franklin (The 
Treaty of Peace)......... 3 

18. The National Domain (John 
|, A ae en 2 

19. The Constitution (Washing- 
i Ais «as nan aNe +S be 3 
20. Alexander Hamilton........ 3 

21. Jefferson and the Barbary 
Ry er er 3 

22. Marshall (The Steamboat 
EE Siginithien cece cuetaes 2 

IV. THE VISION OF THE 

WEST 

E1cHt PLays IN TWENTY-TWO REELS 
Gh I BMONE. occ cn ccassess 2 
24. Lewis and Clark (Louisiana) 3 

25. The Battle of Lake Erie 
EE iii kits bain «405% 3 
26. Monroe Doctrine............ 2 
Rar Re OEY «5 oc ccciee cece 3 


News 


HE famous Visual Instruction Divi- 
T sion of The University of the State 
of New York, under the leadership of 
A. W. Abrams, issues a circular of sug- 
gestions to slide makers. Although in- 
tended primarily for professionals mak- 
ing slides for the Division, and for ama- 
teur slide-makers in New York State, 
the suggestions are exceedingly valuable 
for those teachers throughout the coun- 
try who are sufficiently advanced in 
visual instruction to be attempting the 
same thing in their own institutions. 
Poor slides are depressing, not stimulat- 
ing, to interest in this movement and we 
reprint here Dr. Abrams’ suggestions as 
a wholesome discouragement of slipshod 
or careless workmanship: 

Specifications for Making Photo- 
graphic Negatives. 
To be acceptable a negative 
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28. Old Oregon (Astoria)...... 3 
29. The Alamo (Sam Houston), 3 
30. The Gold Rush and the 
Vigilantes 
V. THE CIVIL WAR 
Stx PLays in EIGHTEEN REELS 


31. The Fight for Kamnsas...... 4 
32. Abraham Lincoln........... 4 
33. Grant and Farragut.......; 3 


34. Stonewall Jackson........... 
35. Jefferson Davis (The Eman- 


cipation Proclamation).... 2 
36. Lee and Appomattox....... 3 
VI. THE AGE OF POWER 


Five PLrays In TWENTY-FIVE REELS 
The transformation caused by the 
inflow of immigrants and the develop- 
ment and utilization of mechanical 
power on a great scale; picturing 
invention and the mechanical revo- 
lution and the America of today. 


Notes 


needs to be first-class, which in- 

cludes at least the following qual- 

ities: 

1. Unless 
advance the 
original one. 

2. Unless arranged otherwise in 
advance the negative must be 6%4x8% 
or 8x10 inches on glass plate. The 
image should nearly fill the plate. 

3. The negative should show the 
object ar objects in good position 
and arrangement; that is, the com- 
position should be good. As artistic 
a picture should be secured as is 
consistent with the special purpose 
for which the view is wanted. 

4. The object should be 
erly lighted. 

5. The object should be in proper 
focus. 

6. The exposure should be cor- 
rectly timed, both for the shadows 
and the high lights, and it is expected 

(Concluded on page 271) 


otherwise in 
must be an 


arranged 
negative 


prop- 
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Conducted M. E. G. 


Can the Movies Teach? 


ROWLAND Rocers, Pu.B., J.D., 


Instructor—Motion Picture Production, Columbia University 


cities are reported to be using motion 
pictures for instruction. Some have reg- 
ular class room showings using films 
adapted to the topic being studied. Oth- 
ers use the movies for general gatherings 
in the assembly hall. There has been a 
considerable beating of tom-toms by the 
producers of so-called educational pic- 
tures. They had displayed a vast en- 
thusiasm in the selling of their wares. 
Before however, the school authorities, 
including Boards of Education, superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers adopt 
the movies as an invaluable aid to visual 
instruction, there must be scientific proof 
furnished of their utility. Some investiga- 
tions have been made and some measure 
of proof furnished. The complete evalu- 
ation of the movie is still to be made. 

Here are some of the problems which 
need not be or which should be solved. 

1. It is unnecessary to consider the 
motion picture as a substitute for the 
teacher, as all thoughtful people realize 
that the movies are merely a tool in the 
teacher’s hand. 

2. The motion picture is not a substi- 
tute for the textbook. Each tool, the 
textbook, the slide, the film, has its 
proper use. They are as distinct in use 
as are the carpenter’s saw, his hammer, 
and screw driver. The stimulus of the 
textbook or slide is static, that of the 
movie kinetic, 

3. Motion pictures should be tested as 
to their ability to present facts. These 
tests might determine the vividness of 


} © cai schools of at least thirty-four 
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the impression, its uniformity of compre- 
hension among all the students, the length 
of time the impression lasts, etc. 

4. The movies should be tested as to 
their value to stimulate independent and 
constructive thinking on the part of the 
student; their ability to make him ask 
questions and wish to know more; to put 
into action or practice what he has seen. 


5. One problem is,—what classes of 
subjects, as science, language, history, 
etc., are best and least adapted to motion 
picture presentation? 

6. Motion pictures have not only an 
intellectual but an emotional appeal. It 
may be possible to motivate the educa- 
tional message with some of the funda- 
mental instincts and emotions to make 
and create impressions which may be 
standardized, uniform, exact and lasting. 
The method by which these impulses may 
be evaluated, presents difficulties. The 
creation of such a method is fundamenta! 
to a complete and adequate appraisal of 
the value of motion pictures in education. 

7. Motion pictures may furnish a back- 
ground or set forth specific instruction. 
You have often noticed that the ordin- 
ary camera man in making his scenics 
brings into the picture life—a dog, a 
horse, a man, etc. The reason is simply 
this——without the living creature the 
scene is simply a picture; with the living 
picture, through some strange affinity 
that life has for life, it becomes an ex- 
perience. The beholder lives in the pic- 
ture. His attitude ceases to be objective 
and becomes subjective. The value of ex- 








perience is too clearly recognized to re- 
quire discussion; as to how nearly this 
secondhand experience approximates the 
real experience in value is doubtless one of 
the problems of your experiment. 

In selecting films to test movies as a 
medium for conveying a background of 
experience, it is obvious that the pictures 
must be adequate dramatically and pho- 
tographically in their fidelity to environ- 
ment and life. Pedagogically too, they 
should be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive, comprehensive without being tire- 
some. In other words, they must be real 
pictures or the child will not live in them 
and they will therefore be valueless to 
create experiences. 

Ss. Can the movies— 

1. Cut down the time of teaching? 
2. Cut down the cost per capita of 
teaching? 
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3. Do they improve the efficiency, 

_of teaching, or what combina- 

tion will there be of these fac? 
tors? 


9. The value of motion pictures as a 
teaching tool must be determined in the 
elementary and high schools. The best 
films should be built on real childhood in- 
terests and around attractive personali- 
ties, if they are to wake the interest of the 
child. If they are to present facts, micro- 
scopic pictures, slow motion photography, 
animated diagrams which show action 
which takes place beyond the realm of the 
eye, are the best types. 

The first difticulty the investigator who 
is to evaluate the movies will encounter 
is, to find a sufficient variety of pictures 
upon which to base an adequate experi- 
ment. 


Film Catalogue 


The first films in each group—printed in the larger type—have been 
reviewed by the editor of the School Department personally. This typo- 


graphic arrangement will be our regular practice hereafter and, ultimately, 
we shall list in this department only films so viewed. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Algeria, the Ancient (Pr )—This col- 
ony of France across the Mediterranean 
in Africa is peopled largely by Mohamme- 
dans, who are shown at worship in their 
mosques, or at home in their flat-roofed 
dwellings among the palm trees. One of 
the most famous spots in the colony is 
the oasis of Biskra, in the desert portion 
away from the sea. Here (the spot made 
famous in the “Garden of Allah”) we see 
a desert market place with its character- 
istic caravans of camels bringing dates, 
and desert brush for firewood, tc ex- 
change for the products of the outside 
world. Splendid views are given of 
desert life. The native Arab desert- 


seen making the sun-dried 
brick much after the manner of our 
southwestern Pueblo Indians. A number 
of Arab types are shown, from the small 
boys on the streets to the wealthy mer- 
chant who moves with his gorgeously- 
bedecked caravan to a new stopping 
place. All the scenes are in Prizma color. 


dweller is 


The Cape of Good Hope (Pr )—A sel- 
dom-photographed subject, of a land 
which appeals to the imagination of all 
of us—South Africa. Described by Drake 
as “the fairest cape,” it is shadowed by 
Table Mountain, sometimes clothed in 
cloud and mist which the natives call its 
white tablecloth. At the base of the Cape 
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lies Cape Town, the situation of which is 
remarkably shown in wide views cover- 
ing the bay and hinterland. Fine scenes 
of the pier and harbor follow, along with 
beautiful ~iews of the ocean and rocky 
shore, the rugged coast and bordering 
mountains named for the twelve apostles, 
and the driveway hewn out of the granite 
walls of the cliffs standing with their 
bases in the ocean. 

Considerable footage is given to the 
evidences in South Africa of the achieve- 
ments of Cecil Rhodes—his late home on 
the slope of Table Mountain an example 
of Dutch architecture—and relics of the 
Dutch East India Company’s former 
holdings. All the scenes in Prizma col- 
ors, beautifully photographed. 


The Cataracts of Iguassu Burton Holmes (N 
N-T) — Little-known falls, the “Niagara of 
South America,” not far from the Argentina 
boundary of Brazil. Magnificent water spec- 
tacles are combined with views of the tropical 
forests through which the traveler must go to 
reach this scenic wonder. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Magic Gems (Pr.)—More interesting 
as a novelty, than as a subject of purely 
educational value for the class-room. 
Photographed under the direction of 
Herbert Whitelock, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, it shows gold and silver in 
their virgin state, along with various 
precious and semi-precious stones. The 
reel is primarily designed for entertain- 
ment, and introduces some of the super- 
stitions connected with the early history 
of particular gems, and the tendencies 
ascribed to them. 

The photography is in color, which in 
spite of its apparent accuracy in catch- 
ing the moods of all the inanimate sub- 
jects before the camera, is not so suc- 
cessful in any other case as in that of the 
opal, which revolves in all the brilliancy 
of its flashing colors. 


Depths of the Sea, 4 reels (Ditmar) 
—The series deals with all sorts of odd 
farms of under-water life. The fourth 
reel, seen by the reviewer, consists of 
truly remarkable views of coral polyps 
at work upon a coral reef, and most 
unusual and beautiful anemones, the 
“flowers of the sea,” seen opening and 
closing, pursuing their prey and envel- 
oping him. The reel is particularly fas- 
cinating in the views it affords of star- 
fish in a group of scallops, enacting the 
principal role in a drama in which the 
clam plays the part of the hero, assist- 
ing the shell fish to escape. A perfectly 
“natural” presentation, free from the ac- 
quarium-like backgrounds so common in 
pictures of this sort, and possessing in 
remarkable degree the element of action 
in its under-water subjects. 


, Jungle Vaudeville (E F C)—This is 
science in the lighter vein, although it is 
given a place in the Ditmar series, the 
“Living Book of Nature.” Various mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom are seen trav- 
eling toward the arena where the vaude- 
ville is scheduled; the events of the bill 
are furnished by others, such as the div- 
ing frog who gives an exhibtion rivalling 
anything to be seen from a professional 
peformer, and an Armadillo who does the 
“strong man act.” A salamander’s sud- 
den appearance throws the audience in a 
panic, and they scurry from the arena. 

A legitimate reel for comedy variety in 
a program, showing a good deal of orig- 
inality in idea. Of little or no value for 
serious instructional purposes. 


Honey Makers (P)—One of the series 
of Wonders of Life in Plant and Animal 
World. As the title suggests, bees are the 
interesting subjects of this reel, which 
deals most adequately with their life 
story and their work. Views of an apiary, 
a close-up of the inside of the hive, and 
a brood comb, with excellent scenes 
showing the individual cells, bring us to 
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the life history of the bee. The Queen 
lays an egg in each cell, and the larva 
is shown, greatly enlarged. Out of every 
cell comes either a Queen, a worker, or 
a drone, and most unusual views show 
the workers opening the cells to assist 
the bees to hatch. 

The Queen cell is much larger, and 
several close-ups of the live Queen are 
shown, with antennae, pollen brushes, 
eyes and facets pointed out. 

After tracing the life history of the 
bee, the reel goes on to show honey- 
gathering, the bees collecting the nectar, 
and depositing it in the comb. Man 
makes the work of the bees easier by 
starting the comb with melted wax, after 
which the bees continue the structure 
after the same pattern. 

The process of preparing the honey for 
market is interestingly shown. If the 
honey is to be extracted, the wax is 
scraped off, and the combs put into a 
centrifugal extractor. Packing combs in 
crates is also shown, and the reel ends 
with a juvenile “consumer” putting honey 
to its proper use. 

The reel is adimnirably adapted for Na- 
ture Study classes, or for grammer-grade 
geography. A teacher’s aid pamphlet 
accompanies each reel of the series. 


Ants—Nature’s Craftsman (P)—An- 
other of the Nature Study series, this one 
devoted to those models of intelligent 
community life—the ants. Here again we 
see the three well-distinguished types of 
individuals: the Queen, the males or 
drones, and the workers. Our first 
glimpse is of the winged Queen, who 
after the mating flight, is stripped of her 
wings by the workers. 

The workers themselves are shown in 
close view, with remarkable detail of feel- 
ers or antennae, jaws and feet, which are 
used as tools. 

Magnified scenes showing ant mounds 
give us an accurate idea of the “houses” 
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which consist largely of chambers and 
galleries underground. The dwellers are 
shown actually seeming to communicate 
with each other. by their feelers. 

The development of the ant is shown 
from egg to larva and pupae. The latter 
are encased in silky envelopes, called 
cocoons, inside of which the transforma- 
tion takes place. The workers are seen 
caring for the bundles, moving them 
from place to place and showing rare 
intelligence in their handling. Signs of 


life become apparent, and the workers | 


help in feeding the young ants that are 

hatching. 

The reel is a fine treatment of the sub- 
ject, well-fitted for classes in Nature 
Study or Zoology. 

Anne’s Aigrette (U. S. Dept. Agric.)—A plea, in 
story form, for the preservation of the species 
of American egrets, snowy herons and other 
birds much sought for their plumage. The 
picture was filmed on the Walker Lake Reser- 
vation of the Biological Survey in Arkansas. 

The story concerns Anne, who shows her 
new hat to her husband. He notices that the 
trimming on it is an aigrette, the nuptial plume 
of the egret, and tells her that these birds 
have been almost exterminated by the plume 
hunters. He describes his visit to a Federal 

Bird Refuge among the cypress swamps in 

Arkansas. The scene shifts to the haunts of 


the egrets, and Anne decides not to wear the’ 


aigrette on her new hat. 
A lesson with a practical application for all 
bird lovers. ie 
When Elk Come Down (U. S. Dept. Agric.)— 


2 reels—They deal with the question of whether | 


the American elk is to follow the buffalo into 
near-extinction. The remaining big herds of 
these animals live in the highlands of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park during the summer 
time, where they are well protected, but in 
winter when the big snows of the Rockies cover 
their feeding grounds, they are forced from 
the mountains and down to the lower levels 
where there is less snow. They may pass into 
the National Forests, where they become a 
concern of the Forest Service, or onto lands 
under private ownership. In either case, they 
are prey to poachers and elk tooth hunters. 
The film story deals with forest rangers and 
a state game warden who start out to protect 
the elk from a band of elk hunters. The lesson 
that the reel carries is a plea for adequate win 
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ter grazing grounds where the animals can be 
protected not only from poachers but from 
starvation as well. The available winter range 
on the National Forests is said to be far too 
limited in area, and should be enlarged by the 
purchase of new lands. 

Photographed in the 
Forest, Montana, 


INDUSTRIAL 


Highroads and Skyroads (U. S. Dept. Agric.)— 
Equally valuable to the student of history and 
the student of road-making is this reel, devoted 
to the problem of good highways through the 
National Forests of the West. 

The reel opens with a view of the grave of 
Buffalo Bill on Lookout Mountain, overlocking 
Denver, and contrasts the prairie schooner and 
the pack-train of by-gone days with the motor 
cars of today. 

Surveying, blasting, grading and surfacing of 
roads over the mountains are and at 
the last, some of the finished highways leading 
over the Continental Divide. 

The Silver Harest (E F C)—It might be listed 
as a travel reel, which it is, but it takes us to 
the coasts of Portugal and France, where fish- 
ing boats with their nets unwound, start out 
in pursuit of the little silver sardine. It 
becomes a scenic survey of the sardine indus- 
try, even to the processes carried on in the 
cannery, where the fish are washed, cleaned, 
salted, smoked and packed. 

Sunshine Gatherers (Pr)—California’s fruits and 
flowers at all seasons of the year are pictured, 
but the emphasis is laid upon the orange in- 
dustry as it is practiced in “America’s Garden 


of Eden.” 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes— 
The Man With the Twisted Lip (E F C) 
—A two-reel version of this story of the 
London underworld, the strange beggar 
of Piccadilly Circus, and the mystery of 
the opium den unravelled by the master 
detective. Seldom has suspense been bet- 
ter maintained; there is a distinct Sher- 
lock Holmes flavor to the story, and the 
titling is cleverly done. The film is 
marred only by the somewhat artificial, 
strained acting of the only woman char- 
acter. A clean-cut piece of work in other 
respects, however, and justifiable in edu- 
cational circles wherever a real detective 
story is justifiable. 


Absaroka 


shown, 


National 
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The Bashful Suitor 2 reels Triart (H)—Josef Is- 
rael’s painting picturized. In this case, the 
painter himself is shown putting the finishing 
touches to another canvas, when he encounters 
a young girl and her extremely reticent lover. 
Inspired by them as a subject, the artist incor- 
porates them into his picture. The rest of the 
story concerns the bashful suitor and his more 
eloquent rival for the hand of the heroine. Much 
can be said in praise of the artistic filming of 
all three subjects. Seldom is more beautiful 
photography nor more artistic direction to be 
seen. 

Help Wanted (Goldwyn)—One of the series of 
Graphics, this one made up of travel pictures 
taken by Major Powell. It shows Orientals at 
work—the Filipino woman doing the family 
washing in the waters of a canal; a meat ven- 
der in Java whose shop is the open street; 
and Zulus who chop logs and saw lumber by 
hand. In Indo-China and Borneo, women are 
seen mixing concrete and digging ditches. A 
novel reel to our modern eyes, used to seeing 
work done by steam, gas, electricity and animal 
power. 

Building Up 


course of 


(Goldwyn)—Shows the 
sports that students at a military 
must go through. Boxing, wrestling, 
horseback riding and football, as well as some 
less vigorous opportunity for all 
to “get The slow-motion 
camera mechanics of motion in 
some of the drills and games. 


Sno-birds (Pr.)—Photographed at the Lake Placid 
Club, the haunt of these particular human sno- 
birds, the reel is devoted to winter sports. A 
Hare and Hounds’ hunt, a snow battle, sports 
on the ice, as well as tobogganing and skiing 
show how a land snowbound invites to an en- 

refreshing 


rigorous 
school 


sports give 
into the game.” 
analyzes the 


joyment of the out-of-doors. A 


program picture, in Prizma color. 


White Pine, Beautiful and Useful (U S Agric)— 
To testify to the lasting qualities of this, the 
‘wood of woods,” many famed colonial homes 
become subjects for the camera—among them 
Longfellow’s home at Cambridge, Hawthorne’s 
famous “House of the Seven Gables’ and the 
“‘Witch’s House” at Salem, remembered for its 
role in American History. Picturesque wood- 
land scenes add to the pictorial features of the 
reel, which also sounds a warning of the dan- 
gers of the blister rust, the deadliest enemy oi 
the pine. 


The Ice Harvest (E F C)—Showing the harvest- 
ing of the ice in Wisconsin, the cutting of the 
great blocks, and their storage in the huge ice 
houses, so that man may enjoy its coolness 
when it is out of season. 
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From Hollywood : 


Conducted ‘by M. T. O. 


S one studies from one angle or 
Azmi this business of making 

“movies,” it assumes greater and 
greater proportions, and more and more 
angles. There are, of course, certain dis- 
tinct and established phases of production 
that must be recognized by every one 
concerned, and yet it might be said that 
there are as many different angles from 
which to consider this “fifth estate” as 
there are persons concerned in _ its 
growth. For in spite of the enormous 
advances it has made in a comparatively’ 
short time, there is still so much growth 
to be made—there are so many possibili- 
ties—that the motion picture really is 
only at an early stage in its ultimate 
development. 

I talked recently to Paul Bern, who is 
head of the scenario department at the 
Goldwyn studio, and who is, through his 
experience in that capacity, qualified to 
discern some of the more interesting 
points of this altogether interesting 
business. 

We talked at first about scenarios. He 
traced for me the course of the picture 
from the first reading of the first manu- 
script, to the final printing of the last 
title, and in so doing, shed light on some 
of the hitherto dark mysteries of the 
principles of motion picture construction. 

In the first place, said Mr. Bern, the 
manuscripts come flooding to the studio 
from everywhere, at the rate of some 
twenty-five thousand every year. Obvi- 
ously no one person could manage to get 
this number read, much less consider their 
merits as motion picture material. So 
the studio employs a corps of readers 
who actually read (contrary to the belief 
of many an ambitious writer) all the ma- 
terial that reaches the studio. Synopses 
are made of those stories which are con- 
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sidered worth passing on to the chief 
reader. He, in turn, eliminates all but 
the best, which then go to the scenario 
editor and his two associates for their 
final acceptance or rejection. 

Very few outside manuscripts are 
bought, largely, I judged, although Mr, 
Bern did not say so, because few outside 
writers know enough of screen technic to 
write an acceptable story. By “screen 
technic” I mean not the form in which 
the story is written for the screen, but the 
type of story which is best suited to the 
medium of the screen. 

As they read, the editors fill in for 
themselves the bare outlines of the plots, 
missing, of necessity, much that the origi- 
nal manuscript—novel, play, or short 
story—would have supplied. But (here 
the scenario editor shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly) in a big plant where produc- 
tion must proceed on schedule, and many 
units must be kept busy, there is not 
enough time for intensive reading of 
lengthy manuscripts, and so, of two evils, 
the lesser is chosen. 

The accepted plot goes to the continu- 
ity writer, who puts it into continuity 
form: that is, he elaborates the incidents, 
draws characters, introduces “heart in- 
terest,” creates situations, arranges epi- 
sodes so that they lead smoothly to 
climax and conclusion, and indicates the 
action in as much detail as the director 
may wish. The resulting “script” goes 
into the hands of the director, who may 
make changes in it, though never with- 
out the consent of the scenario commit- 
tee. For the director, working at close 
range on a multiplicity of detailed inci- 
dent, often loses his perspective, where- 
as the scenario editors, their chief concern 
being the whole story, can see it as a 
unit. Sometimes, carried away by the 
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director’s enthusiasm, they lose sight for 
a moment of the needs of the story as a 
whole, and assent to changes which in the 
end they regret. 

Then the film is made. Footage always 
runs over the prescribed length. It is un- 
avoidable, for there is always more than 
one camera on a picture, and often sev- 
eral shots are made of the same scene. 
But the advantages are obvious when it 
comes to cutting and editing. The direc- 
tor does the first cutting. The original 
fifteen thousand feet or so of film is re- 
duced by him to perhaps ten thousand. 
He selects the best shots of each scene, 
merely cutting the film to episodes and 
incidents. Then comes the film editor, 
who cuts to the proper footage (about 
five thousand feet) with a view to bal- 
ance of incident, characters, climax, and 
unity, always under the direction of the 
scenario department. 

Title-writing is next in order, done 
either by the scenario editors, or under 
their immediate supervision. And then 
there comes a final pruning necessitated 
by the insertion of the titles; for the pic- 
ture complete must come within a given 
length. 

“Organization checks vagaries,” said 
Mr. Bern when I asked whether in his 
experience better results were obtained 
when the production was made by one 
man or many. 

“Though perhaps much of beauty, gen- 
ius, or inspiration is lost, still the result 
is more often good than bad. When one 
man writes, directs, edits, completes the 
picture, his personality and ideas have 
full sway. But as he succeeds more 
greatly, so will he fail more greatly. 

“A big producing company must have 
returns, must have the money to keep 
going, and therefore must keep to a 
more or less conventional course. Yet it 
can not do without the finer minds and 
the loftier ideals.” 

The personality of the director is a big 





factor. He makes the story as he sees 
it. The De Milles, Griffith, Tourneur, 
Hopper, given the same story, would in- 
terpret it differently—in terms of their 
own experience. It would be an inter- 
esting experiment, I thought just here, 
if a group of directors could be given the 
same story to preduce, each according to 
his own notion. It is one of the things 
which may become possible when the 
movies have advanced from the status of 
an industry to that of an art. 

As to screen adaptations of novels—Mr. 
Bern is speaking again—which are invari- 
ably inaccurate on the screen, and dis- 
appointing to one who is familiar with 
the original forms, the explanation was 
simple and plausible. To begin with, the 
screen must present the entire story in 
little over an hour, whereas a novel may 
take eight or ten hours. So the screen 
must condense. Delicate shadings of 
character, which in life would run through 
a period of years, are impracticable on 
the screen. Vagueness is not filmable; 
characters must be painted strongly—the 
hero whiter, the villain blacker than they 
would be in real life—so that the ideals 
and images that are to be conveyed, 
will in the time permitted be 
strongly impressed. 

Then, too, there must be a definite con- 
clusion. Real life never settles anything; 
screen life does, for most people appar- 
ently do not want real life on the screen. 
They want life reduced to what Mr. 
Ralph Block calls the “fairy-tale formu- 
la.” And so we have virtue rewarded and 
villainy confounded in every picture. 
The names may change, but there is 
never any perceptible variation in the 
formula. (This is not Mr. Bern  speak- 
ing!). 

I called to mind a magazine article, 
by the same Mr. Block, in which he de- 
clares that the motion picture is not a 
fine art, but a popular art, and that it 
will always be limited by its appeal to 
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a democratic and literal-minded middle 
class. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bern, “if you can call 
it a limitation. For the motion picture 
in the last analysis, is an industry, de- 
pending upon the support of the middle 
class.” 

“But,” I demanded, “what are you go- 
ing to say to the ‘high brows’ who insist 
that motion pictures appeal chiefly to a 
child’s intelligence, and clamor for some- 
thing intellectually on a higher plane?” 

“It is not correct,” was the answer, 
“to say that motion pictures appeal to a 
low order of intelligence. They appeal to 
the primitive in us all. Pictures were the 
first means of communication between 
savage peoples; the appeal of the picture 
is something that reaches back half a 
million years, and that appeal reaches in 
more or less degree any order of intelli- 
gence.” 

In illustration of his point he cited his 
experience on the opening night of “Or- 
phans of the Storm” in New York. The 
audience, composed largely of writers, 
artists, and professional people, presum- 
ably represented a high intellectual level. 
And when in the picture, Danton at the 
end of his thrilling ride, pushed through 
the crowd with the pardon for Henriette, 
that audience actually stood up and 
shouted in a frenzy of relief. Yet from 
the very first, Lillian Gish who played 
the heroine, sat in the theatre, where the 
audience could see her and could know 
that she was safe! 


Production Notes 


ETRO is to produce Ben Ames 

Williams’ sea story. “All the 
Brothers Were Valiant,” which Irvin V. 
Willat will direct. 


OUIS B. MAYER has obtained the 

film rights to “Captain Apple- 

jack” and “The Famous Mrs. Fair,” both 
of which will be directed by Fred Niblo. 
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HARLES RAY is at work on James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poem, “The Gif 


I Loved.” His chief concern at present 


‘is whether the ending shall be conven. 


tionally happy or logically sad. 


title of a story now in production 
by Lasky. The author is Julia Crawford 
Ivers, and the star, Betty Compson. 


ad Fo WHITE FLOWER?” is the 


YRA KELLEY’S “Emmy Lou” is 
M to come to the screen under the 
title “Miss Emmy Lou.” 
play the name part. 


Viola Dana wil; 


66 HE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
HOLLOW” is being filmed with 
Will Rogers as Ichabod Crane. 


ARRY LEON WILSON’S clever 
satire on motion pictures, ‘Merton of 
the Movies,” may reach the screen soon. 


It is rumored that Glenn Hunter will 
play “Merton.” 


66 OILERS OF THE SEA,” an- 
nounced as Rex Ingram’s forth- 
coming production, will be made later. 
In the meantime he is at work on “The 
Passion Vine,” by John Russell. 


ADGE KENNEDY will start work 
soon in “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 


don Hall.” 

SCOTT FITZGERALD’S “The 
Ff. Beautiful and Damned,” Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Main Street,” and Charles Nor- 
ris’ “Brass” will be produced this fall by 
Warner Productions. 


HE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 
will be Norma Talmadge’s next 
picture, to be filmed in Africa. 


OLDWYN will film a new version of 
“Vanity Fair,” but no cast has beent 
selected as yet. 
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From Hottywoop 


the most ambitious production of 
his career in “The Strangers’ Banquet” 
adapted from a Saturday Evening Post 
story by Donn Byrne. 


M ARSHALL NEILAN has attempted 


66 UINCY ADAMS SAWYER,” by 

Charles Felton Pidgin, will be 
filmed by. Metro under the direction of 
Clarence Badger. Blanche Sweet will ap- 
pear in the picture. 
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6é NTER MADAME?” will be pro- 
duced by the same company with 
Clara Kimball Young and Elliot Dexter. 


RET HARTE’S “M’liss” is being re- 
B vived for the films by Universal. 


ITTLE OLD NEW YORK,” 
Rida Johnson Young’s success- 
ful play, wi!l be Marion Davies’ next pic- 
ture for Cosmopolitan Productions. 


66 


News Notes—Cont. 


(Concluded from page 262) 


that as a rule more than one ex- 
posure will be made in order that 
the best results may be obtained. 

7. It is essential that there be 
critical definition over all the pic- 
tures. 

8. The 
linear; that is, 
be distorted. 

9. The kind of plate used should 
be selected with special reference to 
the object photographed, and the 
photographer should be _ provided 
with such lenses and camera acces- 
sories as may be required for photo- 
graphing the variety of subjects this 
Division calls for. 

10. When the size of an object is 
an important item of information, 
the picture should include some well- 
known object that may be taken as 
a unit of measure, or a suitable scale 


recti- 
not 


be 
should 


should 
lines 


image 
the 


should be placed alongside the ob- 
ject. 
11. The negative should not be 


intensified, reduced or retouched be- 
fore the print is made which is to 
be submitted for approval. 

Note—A fogged, scratched, stained, 
dense, weak, flat, hard or unevenly 
developed negative is not acceptable. 

Note—An unmounted print from 
each negative should be submitted 
for approval. The negative itself 
should not be delivered until such 
print has been approved. A print 
may be made rough or ferrotyped. 
It should not, however, in any case 


be “faked.” 


Note—An accurate title should al- 
ways appear on the back of the print. 
Additional items of information rela- 
tive to the object, that is, descriptive 
notes, are appreciated. The exact 
location of the object photographed 
must always be mentioned. 


HE Cleveland Cinema Club is a 
decidedly active organization of 


women which furnishes a wholesome ex- 
for similar organizations to fol- 
low in the matter of effective work on 
the great civic problem of better films 
for this country. Mrs. Elmer G. Derr 
Mrs. O. J. Gurwell are President 
Vice-President respectively of the 


ample 


and 
and 
Club. 

The newest evidence of the aliveness 
of this organization reaches us as we go 
On October 6th and 7th, un- 
der the auspices of the Club, with the 
cooperation of The National Board of 
Review, was held “The First Annual Mo- 
tion Picture Convention for Ohio” at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland. National ex- 
perts were expected to address the meet- 
ings, which were devoted to the serious 
study of films theatrical and careful con- 
sideration of the non-theatrical future of 
the films. We hope to give extended 
notice of this in the next 
issue of THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN, 


to press. 


convention 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 
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HE EpucaTionaL Screen, designed to represent the best in its particular field of education, ngrast. 

been eager to present the theatrical film in an accurate and sincere manner. Throughout the firs to 

six issues this department has presented frank and unbiased opinions of current films from thyroxi 
artistic and technical as well as the educational view point. Whatever of worth a film held, either 
direction, acting power, cinematography, and last of all, ethical standard, the department editor gougy 
to make it clear. With the same degree of serious intention, the undesirable was made obvious, viful. 


OR the coming school year the same policy will dominate the reviews, with the promised direa] US’ 
Fy statemene added to aech review to guide the school man in his use of any film. There is, howeve, To 

an added appeal to our readers. The department is very anxious to invite correspondence jy 
regard to discussion of any one film, or any phase of the theatrical film in general. All such letter) 00 


will be answered personally by the department editor. 


It is only as such contact can be made with theleas: 


department’s readers that the best results can be attained. Mix’ 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH (Pathé) 

A tremendously picturesque filming of 
the frozen beauty of Nanook’s country. To 
watch the perilous whirling of an actual 
snow blizzard enhanced by the presence of 
the uncouth he-man, Nanook, is an experi- 
ence not to be missed, but grasped several 
times. One might write at length about 
the careful and painstaking effort behind 
this film. Suffice it to say, that Nanook of 
the North, like Broken Blossoms, sets an 
epoch mark in moving-picture production. 
Let the scoffers see it and tremble! (School, 
church and community use.) 


HER GILDED CAGE (Paramount) 


Whatever one may say of The Gilded 
Cage in regard to its harking back to old 
stories of more or less fame, it is a desirable 
picture for the theatre. Beyond that it has, 
of course, no function. Furthermore, de- 
spite any cheap appeal of which it might be 
accused, the story of a loyalty between two 
sisters is sure to impress the rather senti- 
mental public. Yet there is more than what 
can be termed the sentimental in this pro- 
duction. The gallantry of old days, simply 
shadowed by the efficient Harrison Ford, 
the picturesque, if not great, emotional mo- 
ments of Miss Swanson, together with the 
genuine comedy. of Walter Heirs present an 
inevitable array of real talent. The work 
of Charles Stevenson, David Powell and 
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story 
Anne. Cornwall attains a like standard 
value. If Miss Swanson may be f 
of apeing the svelte Petrova, at least sh«indr 
does so becomingly. One is constant 
aware of Gloria, exquisitely gowned, } 
the part she plays makes that obviousne 
of apparel forgiveable. An oddly elabo 
production that manages to leave an i 
pression of bigness and sincerity. (Theang 
trical use only.) i 


BLOOD AND SAND (Paramount) 

Faithfully we reviewed this Niblo pictw 
three times in order to be very sure that o 
disappointment was justified. We have 
changed our minds. It may be the fault 
the director or it may be his own, but } 
























Valentino is not the artist he was in 7, Py 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. ot 


the material of his former picture had 
more cosmic appeal, this later picture hi 
a more intensely concentrated sex and 
mantic appeal. Yet but for one or two b 
moments, Valentino is not compelling, 
is, it is true, handicapped by the fearf 
self-conscious work of Nita Naldi. H 
is a woman, who by form and manner 
type, can rightly expect to attain poise 
strength. She fails dismally. Although s 
played with more apparent ability in # 
later reels, the effect, on the whole, 
weak enough to weaken any force of of 
members in the cast. Lila Lee was b 
proportionately, than either Miss Naldi 
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alentino. Too, with the memory of Otis 
, dominating matador, Valentino’s 
jnterpretation proved too much of a con- 
ion, ngrast. It was finer in spiritual significance, 
the to speak, but it lost any greatness in its 
rom imity to Miss Naldi’s stilted perform- 
' . Pictorially Blood and Sand was beau- 
viful. (Theatrical use only.) 


d direlJUST TONY (Fox) 
lower, Tom Mix and Claire Adams, directed by 
ete) 700 Reynolds, play their minor parts with 
with teleasing quietness. The main actor is Tony, 
‘Mix’s faithful and beautiful horse. The 
story is not startling, but the audience is 
ned in leaders that the significance of 
film lies in its tale, not of events, but 
indness to animals and their returned love. 
f any of the several pictures of this type, 
feel that Mr. Mix has made the best all- 
ound film. In no place does the action 
sem stilted to demonstrate Tony’s abilities ; 
film is not cluttered up with human be- 
ngs as was The Silent Call. The star and 
is support are at moments quite forgotten; 
y appear only as they are necessary to 
tarry on the narration of Tony’s life. A 
nost commendable picture. Take the chil- 
once or three times, as they may wish. 
School, church or community use.) 


























This Lincoln J. Carter melodrama, car- 
tied with deftness by the winning Charles 
ones and an efficient if not an unusual 
upport by Eileen Percy, will please all lov- 
s of old romance and breathless episodes. 
is not a picture to be taken seriously in 
light of our blasé and commercial day, 
but it is good melodrama from a time when 
Buch events were hourly occurrences more 
less. (Theatrical only.) 


THE NEW MOON (Selznick) 


gh sh Norma Talmadge, until the advent of 
in Smilin’ Through, has not: been having the 


proper vehicles for her peculiar type of ap- 
al. The New Moon falls again into the 
indifferent classification. Stuart Holmes 
d Theodore Kosloff play well; likewise 
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the new foreigner Miss Talmadge has dis- 
covered; too there is power in the story, 
strength in the interpretation. But, all in 
all, somehow this film is but another of an 
unusual number of half-way good produc- 
tions. (Theatrical only.) 


HUMAN HEARTS (Universal-Jewel) 


A typically House Peters picture — big, 
crude sincerity and the courage of tradi- 
tions; a stern “frontiersman” father, an 
adoring little sister, a gentle mother and a 
selfish and shallow wife. An array of 
alarming sentimentality were it not for the 
excellent direction of Mr. Van Loan. (Some 
community uses.) 


CONFIDENCE (Universal) 


In which Mr. Herbert Rawlinson is pa- 
thetically funny trying to be funny! Just 
why the gentleman should have been pre- 
sented with this ridiculous vehicle is a 
problem, but the agonized efforts at humor- 
ous pantomime on the part of the erstwhile 
able actor make the problem a Chinese rid- 
dle—unsolvable! (No use whatever.) 
KINDRED OF THE DUST (Goldwyn) 

Peter B. Kyne’s story on the screen gains 
again and again over the book form, due to 
beautiful direction, careful photography 
and an excellently chosen cast. Ralph 
Graves and Miriam Cooper furnish two 
memorable characterizations. Kindred of 
the Dust fulfilled all our expectations of it. 
(Some church and community use.) 


IF YOU BELIEVE IT, ITS SO! 
(Paramount) : 
Another Thomas Meighan picture enhanced by 

the always thoroughly funny presence of Theodore 

Roberts and the delicate quality of Pauline Starke. 

A passingly good picture for the family. (School, 

church and community use.) 


LOVES OF PHAROAH (Paramount) 

Another spectacle film crammed with discon- 
nected mob flashes and handicapped by a hero 
King who played in the crude old grimaces of 
early pictures. (Church?) 


MORE TO BE PITIED THAN 
SCORNED (C. B. C. Films) 


It is difficult to believe that enlightened film 
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REVIEWED PREVIOUSL) 


producers, granting that the general status of pic- 
tures is low, could take themselves seriously in 
presenting to a suffering public this ridiculous 
hodge podge of melodrama poorly acted. What- 
ever the “famous stage play’’ may have been, in 
pictures it is absurd. (Good for none but theatrical 
use.) 


HEROES AND HUSBANDS (First 
National) 


In which Miss MacDonald has but one real 
moment amidst her elaborate and careful series 
of poses (Theatrical only.) 


THE BONDED WOMAN (Paramount) 


A picture built on an old, old plot but sustain- 
ing something novel in the clothing of the plot. 
Richard Dix and John Powers made steady sup- 
ports for the naturalness of Miss Compson. Yet, 
despite these favorable comments the picture, like 
most productions for the month's reviews, is but 
fair. (Some church and community use.) 


THE DICTATOR (Paramount) 


A poor Reid picture, the poorest probably that 
Mr. Reid has made to date. During one solo 
moment on the screen Wallie not only managed 
to be utterly silly, but looked <s if he felt so, It 
was pathetic. (Some community use.) 


WHILE SATAN SLEEPS (Paramount) 

Tc waste the talent of Jack Holt on this in- 
fernal mixture of fevered thinking is another of 
the unbelievable “wonders” that happen in film 
land. (For no use.) 


NICE PEOPLE (Paramount) 


This attack on the neurotic freedom of twen- 
tieth century youth is partly fair but certainly 
unfair in certain measure. Yet however one may 
feel about the facts of the film, the story is well 
adapted and well acted. Mr. Reid and Bebe 
Daniels are an effective pair and Conrad Nagel 
as the young man of wine, women and song is 
distinctly pleasing . (Theatrical use only.) 


BACK TO YELLOW JACKET (Arrow 

Picture) 

This Peter B. Kyne tale, played by Roy Stewart 
and Katherine Kirkham, is a weary reeling of 
Strung out events. The cast has little talent to 
begin with and the continuity man spoiled what 
small chance it had. (For none but theatrical 
use.) 


THE SIREN CALL (Paramount) 


A far north tale, not new particularly in epi- 
sodes, yet mightily well interpreted by Miss Dal- 
ton and her support of Mitchell Lewis and David 
Powell. (Some community use.) 


THE STORM (Universal Jewel). Violent 


old melodrama; excellent acting. (Schoof” 


community if censored.) 


GRANDMA’S BOY (Associated E 
Pathe distribution). In which Harold Lloyd 
uates from even Lloyd slapstick. (School 


community.) 


wy 


cers 


+4 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE (Se ct 
One of the year’s best. (Theatrical only) 
THE CROSSROADS OF NEW YORK (im 
National). Very funny if you get it! (T 0 


only.) 


SONNY (First National). A Barthelmess 
passport enough. (High school and commu 


THE BACHELOR DADDY 


(Famous 


Lasky). A serious bachelor’s triumph over | 


“banes of his life.”” (School, 
munity.) 


church and 


ORPHANS OF THE STORM (United 
Corporation). A barely even toss-up between G 
fith talent and Griffith weakness. (High 


and community.) 


THE DUST FLOWER (Goldwyn). In 
the cold silence of the cinema takes unto i 
warmth and chuckles! (School and commu 


OUR LEADING CITIZEN 


(Famous Pla 


Lasky). Pretty reliable. (School and communii 


THE MAN FROM HOME 
Lasky). Fair. (Community.) 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


(Famous Pla 


(First Natio 


“Will pass in a crowd!” (Possible church 


Indifferently good. (Theatre 


only.) 


WHAT NO MAN KNOWS (Equity). 


plot, reassuring narrative. (Theatre only.) 


FOR THE DEFENSE (Famous Players-Laskyiie 


STOLEN MOMENTS (Silton). Good 


nothing. 


HURRICANE’S GAL (First National). 
and dashing melodrama. (Community use 


censorship.) 


THE $5 BABY (Metro). A wholesome Ghée 
tale. (School, church and community.) 


NORTH OF THE RIO G 


Players-Lasky). Western yarn. (Some 


and community use.) 


THE WOMAN WHO WALKED ALONE 


RANDE (F 


(Famous Players-Lasky). Good melodrama. (§ 


community use.) 


FASCINATION (Metro). An inexcusable 


(Theatre only.) 

THE PRIMITIVE LOVER 
Indifferently good comedy. 
use.) 

ALWAYS THE WOMAN 
for nothing. 


(First Natio 
(Some comm 


(Goldwyn). 
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